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A TRIBUTE TO MY FRENCH GENERAL 

BY COLONEL WILLIAM HAYWARD, 369th INFANTRY 



I AM glad to have an opportunity to pay my tribute to 
the finest, most efficient organization I have ever seen op- 
erate, the French Army, and at the same time to the big- 
gest, bravest man I ever came in contact with, a general 
of that army, Gouraud. 

On the afternoon of March 14, 1918, I detrained my 
regiment, composed of New York City negroes, on the 
edge of the Argonne Forest. We had toiled in the mud 
at all sorts of manual labor for nine weeks at St. Na- 
zaire when we had been turned over bodily to the French 
Army as an American combat unit by General Pershing. 
Organized hurriedly, when our entrance into the great 
world war seemed to be imminent, with no armory to 
house them, my boys had been taught close order drill on 
the sidewalks of New York, rifle fire, at State expense, for 
eighteen days at Peekskill, extended order during two 
weeks at Camp Whitman, and general discipline and or- 
derliness in sixty days' pioneer duty at Camp Dix, and 
Camp Upton, and guard duty over six hundred miles of 
railroads, the German interned prisoners at Ellis Island, 
and seized German ships. It was the street urchin of New 
York National Guard regiments that now found itself the 
black orphan of the Army left on the door-steps of the 
French. 

We were met at Givry-en- Argonne by a French gen- 
eral, and learned for the first time that, whereas we had 
been hurried to France as the 15th New York Infantry, 
our new name was to be the jdQ eme Regiment d'Infanterie, 
U. S. We also learned that we were to become an integral 
part of the famous French 4th Army, commanded by a 
general whose brilliant fighting at the First Battle of the 
Marne had earned for him the title " Lion of the Ar- 
gonne," and whose exploits in command of the French at 
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Gallipoli, where he had left an arm and part of his hip, 
had increased his reputation and given him command of 
the wonderful army which had stubbornly hung on to 
the difficult terrain stretching from Rheims to the west 
edge of the Argonne Forest. We were proud to know we 
were to serve under this man, Gouraud. 

We did not have to wait long to see him- The second 
day after our arrival he came to my billet in a tidy room 
of a clean French house, the walls of which were covered 
with sacred pictures and family portraits. The mutilated 
hero sat down and in fifteen minutes found out from me 
all there was to know about my regiment. Instead of de- 
precating our ignorance of modern warfare, he pro- 
pounded the startling intelligence that he would re- 
equip and re-organize us into a French regiment from 
top to bottom, teach us to fight in a couple of weeks 
and then place us between the German Army and 
Paris. The General said in a kindly way that while we 
did not seem to know much about war he was convinced our 
hearts were in the right place and that, after all, was the 
main thing with soldier men. I understood at the end of 
our interview why the French phrase, " The mere sight of 
him made men brave," had been so often applied to him. 
It was on this first visit that he became enamored of our 
band and many times afterward he would motor from 
Chalons to hear it play. His favorite piece was " Joan of 
Arc," sung by the Drum Major with the band accompani- 
ment. After such a performance one day he unosten- 
tatiously slipped into my hand a considerable sum of money 
which he insisted I take and give to the families of the first 
of my soldiers who should be wounded or killed under 
heroic circumstances. He said, " It is only a little, but 
the Americans have done such wonderful things for our 
unfortunate people, I feel we French should at least do all 
we can, though with no possibility of even beginning to 
repay the debt." 

The general kept his word, and on the 8th day of April 
my recruits had their baptism of fire " doubled " with a 
French battalion in the "Main de Massiges." Before we 
could realize it we were holding 5% kilometres (about 4 
miles) of front line trenches and were having daily and 
nightly encounters with the dreadful enemy who faced us. 
For nearly ninety days we held this one sector, two bat- 
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talions in line, twenty days at a time, and one battalion 
out ten days. During this time the French trained us and 
taught us and encouraged us. It was no unusual sight to 
see two French generals carefully instructing and drilling 
a battalion of my regiment, theoretically at rest for a ten 
day period, at 7 o'clock in the morning and again after 
dark. And there was no impatience, no needless criticism, 
no arrogance, no condescension from these wonderful com- 
rades in arms who had accepted us, and who told us, " You 
now belong to our house." 

By the first of July we could stand alone. Early in 
June the French High Command had concluded that the 
next great German offensive was to be directed against the 
Champagne, the part of France that the army of Gouraud 
held. Although the terrible assaults of the Boche on the 
English, March 21st, and upon the French, May 27th, had 
not been disastrous, nor decisive, it was clear that another 
such successful push would stretch the thin blue and khaki 
line to the breaking point and put the German Army into 
Paris. No means had been devised for stopping the ter- 
rible mass formation used by the Germans. And while the 
colossal losses suffered by them were gratifying to talk 
about and think about, a look at the map was disconcert- 
ing, even terrifying. 

The probability of the great attack falling on us in the 
Champagne became a certainty before the end of June. 
Repeated French raids, carefully prepared and executed, 
brought back German prisoners, who told us all we wanted 
to know of the concentration of great forces, re-organized 
divisions, and reserves of infantry and artillery opposite 
us. In the March attack sturdy British "shoulder-to- 
shoulder" defense of the first lines had failed. In May 
the French checker-board defense of " Eschelons in 
Depth " had failed, so General Gouraud decided on a de- 
parture from former methods. It was very simple, once 
he had thought it out. We were to practically evacuate 
our first-line positions and very strongly build up, fortify, 
and man what were known as the " intermediate positions " 
from two to three kilometres in the rear. We were to 
leave only a handful of men in the front lines to retard and 
signal the advance of the enemy assault, hinder it with 
machine-gun fire, and on retiring leave the dugouts and 
trenches drenched with mustard gas. 
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It was on this unique plan that wc toiled day and night 
all through June and the first days of July. Our thin line 
grew stronger. Infantry and artillery crawled in behind 
us night after night under cover of darkness, and on the 
7th of July came the thrilling order of the day from Gou- 
raud addressed to the French and American soldiers in 
his army. The American soldiers were the Rainbow Divi- 
sion, including the gallant 69th, New York, a little Amer- 
ican heavy artillery, and my Regiment. It was translated 
and read to our men as follows : 

" Order of the day addressed to the French and Amer- 
icans of the 4th Army, July 7th, 1918. 

" We are about to be attacked at any moment. You all 
realize that never was a defensive battle fought under 
more favorable conditions. We are prepared and are on 
our guard. We are powerfully reinforced in artillery and 
infantry. You will fight on terrain which you have trans- 
formed by your unceasing toil into a redoubtable fortress, 
an invincible fortress if all the passages are well guarded. 

" The bombardment will be terrible ; you will bear it 
without weakening. The assault will be brutal, in clouds 
of dust, smoke and gas. But your positions and armament 
are formidable. In your breasts beat the brave, true hearts 
of free men. No one will look backward. No one will 
yield one bit. Each one will have but one thought, — to 
kill, to kill much, until they have had enough of it. 

" That is why your general says to you, ' You will crush 
this assault, and it will be a beautiful day.' 

GOURAUD." 

To show the extent of the withdrawal from the front 
line, it is only necessary to say that in the sector held by 
us, where there had been two battalions — approximately 
1,600 men— there were left two patrols of eight men each. 
A successful raid by the French on the night of July 14th 
brought back prisoners who gave us the information that 
the German artillery preparation was to begin at midnight 
and that the great infantry mass would leave its trenches 
at 4:15 and, following a creeping barrage, would come 
across " No Man's Land," capture the first positions, and 
continue victoriously crushing its way to Chalons and 
down the valley of the Marne to Paris. But it did not hap- 
pen that way. This information enabled General Gouraud 
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to start his counter artillery preparation in advance of the 
German. As our boys said when the furious French artil- 
lery fire began, " The old man has beaten them to it." Our 
guns were heard in Paris, and the terrible deluge of French 
steel, gas and explosives was felt in Berlin. It was too 
late for the Germans to change their plans, so they went 
ahead as best they could, but their great 4:15 assault, even 
following their artillery fire, was a thrust against empty 
trenches on which a deadly French fire fell as soon as the 
Germans occupied them. The French guns were firing 
into the back doors of their own gas-filled dugouts and it 
was an unhappy afternoon for the Boche. At no point 
did the enemy pierce General Gouraud's real line of re- 
sistance, the intermediate position. By noon the advance 
had stopped, but the Germans were still savagely attack- 
ing. By night, with broken lines of wire communications 
somewhat repaired, runner routes re-established and work- 
ing, and the whole marvelous French system of liaison 
functioning, as it only can function, a thrill went through 
the army. There was good news from the right, and better 
news from the left. The French losses had been relatively 
small. Everywhere the enemy was stopped. " It could not 
be better," the French said. The Germans, terribly 
punished and demoralized, were in a suitable frame of 
mind to be easily driven from our front lines by counter 
attacks, and July 16th came the second Order of the Day 
from our great leader: 

" Soldiers of the 4th Army, July 16th, 1918. 

" On the 15th of July you have destroyed the effort of 
fifteen German divisions, supported by ten others. Accord- 
ing to their orders they expected to reach the Marne by 
evening; you have stopped them in their tracks, at the spot 
where we chose to give and gain the battle. 

" You have the right to be proud, heroic infantry and 
machine gunners of the advance posts, who signalled the 
attack and retarded it, aviators who flew over it, battalions 
and batteries which broke it, headquarters which had so 
minutely prepared the plan of battle. It is a hard blow 
for the enemy, it is a beautiful day for France. I count 
on you always to do the same thing each time that they 
will dare to attack, and from all my heart of a soldier, I 
thank you. GOURAUD /' 
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The night of the 17th, as we were working our way back 
to the original front lines, from my dugout I wrote Gov- 
ernor Whitman : " The Boche is beaten. At his maximum 
strength, we have stopped him along a front of fifty miles, 
with fewer soldiers than we will ever have again on our 
side in this war. It may take two months or it may take 
two years to drive him across the Rhine, but each day will 
see him on his way." And it was true. Marshal Foch 
executed that most difficult operation, according to Napo- 
leon, and passed from defensive to offensive warfare. The 
counter thrusts west of Rheims followed quickly, one after 
the other. He began to throw in the American divisions, 
the 1st, the 2nd, the 3rd, the 4th, the 26th, the 28th, the 
32nd and finally the gallant Rainbows, who had been in 
our defensive fight as well. Whatever the outside world 
knew, our American soldiers away up there on the French 
battle front, the advance guard of the mighty American 
Army that was coming so slowly, knew that civilization 
and liberty were saved, and that it was the crafty strategy 
and sturdy leadership of Gouraud and the splendid hero- 
ism of the inspired French Army which had saved them. 
The French, — clean, brave, modest, gallant and scientific 
through and through! 

We hope and pray France may never have to fight 
again for her very life ; but if she does and she can use an 
American infantry officer, who knows and loves the French 
poilu as a brother, I will be there. 

William Hayward. 




(C) Braun '& Cie. 
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